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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 


Non-War Workers Face Draft 


Thousands of family men, who 
hold jobs which are not essential* 
to the war effort, will be drafted 
unless they get war jobs. 


Mr. McNutt warned that more in- 
dustries will be added to the list, as 
the armed forces’ need for them con- 
tinues to grow. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 


Manpower Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt has ordered that these men 
will have until April 1 to get into 
war factories. If they do not do so 
they will be drafted, in spite of their 
dependents 


Commissioner McNutt told the 
Senate Military ‘Affairs Committee 
that 4,228,906 men and women will | 
have to be taken from civilian life | 
and put into the armed forces during | 
1943. This will bring the total of our | 





However, those who have regis- 
tered with the United States Em- 
ployment Service in an effort to ob- 
tain war jobs will have until May 1. 

Commissioner McNutt’s order ap- 

lied to men between 18 and 38 who 
pad been classified 3A because of 
their dependents. The order listed 
29 occupations as not essential to the 
war effort. Some of these occupations 
are bootblack, butler, custom tailor, 
dancing teacher, elevator operator, 
fortune teller, gardener, houseman, 
hairdresser, newsboy, chauffeur, soda 
ferker, usher, and waiter. 

In addition, all the men in 36 
industries must obtain war jobs or 
be drafted. These non-essential in- 
dustries range from curtain-making 
to tobacco-vending. 





armed forces up to 10,800,000. 


In the House of Representatives, | 


a bill was introduced to delay the 
drafting of fathers. This bill provides 
that all single men in a state must 
be drafted first. Then married men 
without children will be drafted. 
When the state’s supply of these men 
is used up, married men with chil- 
dren will be drafted. All men with 
war jobs will continue to be de- 
ferred. 

The most important feature of this 
bill is that it applies to states rather 
than local boards. At present, one 
local board may have reached the 
point of drafting fathers, while an- 
other local board in the same state 
still has single men or childless mar- 
ried men. 


International 


Sergeant Virgil Yewell takes pupils of 24th Street School, Los Angeles, for 
@ jeep-ride up the school steps. Jeep was paid for by pupils’ War Stamps. 


See Impreve Your Vocabulary, p. 11. 





Fitzpatrick in St. Louts-Dispatch 


UNITED WE STANDI 


Turkey and Cyprus 
Visited by Churchill 


While President Roosevelt was 
flying southwest from the Casa- 
blanca Conference to visit Liberia, 
Brazil, and Trinidad, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill flew east. He 
visited Turkey, the neutral nation 
that lies in the path of any Nazi drive 
to the Near East. 

At the ancient Turkish town of 
Adana, Prime Minister Churchill 
conferred with Turkey's President, 
Ismet Inonu. The two leaders dis- 
cussed ways of sending more wat 
materials to Turkey. 

Then the Prime Minister went to 
Cyprus, strategic island in the east- 
ern Mediterranean. 

Cyprus is a British possession. The 
people, called Cypriots, are mostly 
Greeks. Mr. Churchill said to the 
Cypriots: “The suffering of Greece is 
terrible, but Greece will be delivered 
from bondage.” 

The Prime Minister then flew to 
Tripoli, in Libya. He reviewed the 
Victory Parade of the British 8th 
Army. 
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Map shows Solomons area. Shaded portion is Japanese-controlied. Smaller inset map helps you locate the area. 





Japanese Withdraw 
From Guadalcanal 


The Japanese last week launched 
a desperate effort to regain control 
of the Solomons area in. the South- 
west Pacific. This area, together with 
New Guinea, is shown on the map. 

Several naval battles raged in the 
waters near the Solomons. As Junior 
Scholastic goes to press, the Navy is 
keeping silent about most of these 
actions, to avoid giving information 
to the enemy. 


GUADALCANAL KEY ISLAND 


The key island of the Solomons, 
from a military viewpoint, is Guadal- 
canal. Planes based there on Hen- 
derson Field can control the whole 
Solomons area. 

Last week it was reported that the 
Japanese had withdrawn their re- 
maining forces from Guadalcanal. 

U. S. Marines landed on Guadal- 
canal on Aug. 7, 1942. They seized 
Henderson Field and began steadily 
pushing the Japanese back. Mean- 
while, several naval battles were 
fought in Solomons waters. The 
greatest of these came in mid- 
November, when we sank 28 Jap 
warships and transports. That was 
enough for the Japs until this month. 





Germans Wiped Out 


On Sept. 30, 1942, Adolf Hitler 
declared in a speech: “Stalingrad will 
be conquered, and no human being 
will be able to oust us from there.” 

Four months later—on Jan. 31, 
1943—the Nazi radio proclaimed 
three days of mourning for all Ger- 
mans, and gave this reason: “Our 
soldiers can no longer resist. The 
struggle for Stalingrad has ended.” 

Thus in four months of winter 
fighting the Russians changed Stalin 
grad from a besieged city to a death 
trap for Nazis. About 330,000 Ger- 
man soldiers were killed or captured, 
among them 23 generals. 

After the victory, the people ot 
Stalingrad, who had been living in 
caves or in the woods, returned to 
rebuild their shattered city. 

Nazis routed in Caucasus. About 
300 miles south of Stalingrad lie the 
Caucasus Mountains, between the 
Black and Caspian seas. (See map in 
last week’s Jr. Schol.) Here are 
Russia’s richest oil fields. Two hun- 
dred thousand German troops had 
been fighting in that area in an 
attempt to seize the oil fields and 

“open the door” to Iran. Last week 





af Stalingrad; 


‘Driven to the Sea in Caucasus 


they were in full retreat, driven to 
the sea by the Russians. 

One Russian column _ drove 
éhrough to the Sea of Azov, captured 
the port of Yeisk, then moved south, 
driving the Germans toward the 
Kerch Strait. Other Russian columns 
were closing in on Rostov, 65 miles 
northeast of Yeisk; and Novorossiisk, 
Black Sea port. 

Pushed to the sea at these places. 
the Germans had only three routes 
of escape, all by water: 

1. From Novorossiisk across the 
Black Sea to the Crimean Peninsula. 

2. Across the Kerch Strait, which 
connects the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azov 

3. Across the Sea ot Azov. 

Thus, the Germans were driven 
into a “Dunkirk.” By this is meant 
that they were backed against the 
sea as they themselves had driven the 
British and French at Dunkirk, 
France in 1940. 

Will the Germans be able to get 
out of the Caucasus in time? As we 
go to press with this issue of Junior 


Scholastic, battles are taking place 





that will provide the answer. 
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le giant ally China, which con- 
tains one-fifth of the human race, 
is both very old and rather new. 
China’s history reaches back to 2205 
B.C., and until the 20th century, life 
in China was much the same as it 
had been for 4,000 years, 

The New China began with the 
Chinese Revolution. It was led by 
Sun Yat-sen, called the George 
Washington of China. He saw that 
China would never advance if she 
remained under the rule of the 
Manchu Emperors. 

Another goal of the Chinese Revo- 
lution was to end the encroach- 
ment* of foreign nations on China’s 
territory. The Japanese had first in- 
vaded China in 1894, and in 1910 
they took Korea from China. The 
European powers and the United 
States had gained extraterritorial 
rights in the seaports of Eastern 
China. According to these rights, 
Europeans and Americans were free 
from Chinese law, and could be 
tried only in their own courts. The 
Chinese felt that these rights of for- 
eigners in Chinese cities were 


shameful. But China was not strong 


Young China’s fighting spirit! This boy is performing sword-dance in street. 


enough to end them. 

The Manchu Emperors were over- 
thrown and the Chinese Republic 
was set up on Oct. 10, 1911—China’s 
Independence Day. The new repub- 
lic was based on the Three People's 
Principles of Sun’ Yat-sen: 

1. Government By the People and 
For the Pevuple. 

2. Sufficient Livelihood for All. 

3. Loyalty to the Nation. 

Progress in ending foreign control 
was slow to come. The Japanese con- 
tinued their attacks, and today hold 
a large part of China's territory. 
Britain and America, becoming 
China’s allies in the Global War, 
gave up their rights in Chinese cities 
in January, 1943. This was an impor- 
tant step in bettering our relations 
with China. 

When Sun Yet-sen died in 1925, 
civil warfare broke out in China. 
Warlords of different provinces 
fought for the power they had held 
under the Emperor. The man who 
arose to end this strife was a young 
soldier named Chiang Kai-shek. 

With the help of the Chinese 
Communists, Chiang defeated the 
warlords in 1927. He set up a na- 
tional government, with one political 
party, the Kuomintang. This party 
had been founded by Sun Yat-sen. 

Chiang married a sister-in-law of 
Sun Yat-sen. Madame Chiang, a 
Methodist, had been educated at 
Wellesley College in Massachusetts. 
(She is now in the United States for 


See Your Theme Article Map on Front Cover 
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medical treatment.) Together, Chi- 
ang and Mme. Chiang founded 
China’s New Life Movement. 
Schools, roads, hospitals and fac- 
tories were built. 

For ten years, however, civil war 
still went on in China—between 
Chiang’s forces and the Communists. 
Meanwhile the Japanese took advan- 
tage of China’s lack of unity. The 
Japanese seized Manchuria and the 
province of Jehol. They changed 
Manchuria’s name to Manchukuo, 
and placed a pro-Japanese Emperor 
upon its throne. 

Finally, in 1936, —e and the 
Communists agreed to halt their 
fighting and present a united front 
against the Japanese. The militarists 
of Japan feared that a united China 
would become strong. They decided 
to attack China at once. 

On July 7, 1937, at the Marco Polo 
Bridge near Peiping, the Japanese 
invaded China, and the present war 


began. 
NEW CHINA FIGHTS 


The Chinese army outnumbered 
the Japanese by three million to one 
million. But in military equipment, 
the Japanese were far superior. 
China’s army was poorly equipped, 
and China had almost no war fac- 
tories. The invaders, on the other 
hand, had trucks, tanks, planes, 
heavy artillery, and plenty of war 
factories at home. 

Faced with a superior foe, the 
Chinese decided to use the geogra- 
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phy of their native land to help them. 
They retreated from the flatlands 
along the seacoast, to the mountains 
of the interior. This meant that most 
of China’s great cities fell into Japa- 
nese hands, and China’s ocean trade 
was cut off. 

This Chinese strategy had one 
great advantage. In mountain fight- 
ing, the invaders’ mechanized equip- 
ment was of little value. The Chinese 
were able to fight against the Japa- 
nese on equal terms. 

By following this strategy, the Chi- 
nese armies have held out for almost 
six years. They have killed more than 
two. million ‘Japanese. As soon as 
U. S. planes and pilots arrived to aid 
them, they recaptured several im- 
portant towns near the seacoast. One 
of these towns is Chuhsien, which 
has an excellent airfield. 


CHINA’S “WEST POINT” 


China’s officers were trained at the 
Whampao Military School, which 
was founded by Chiang Kai-shek. 
The priv ates are mostly peasants, 
who hated war until their country 
was attacked. They are brave and 
cool-headed, and endure great hard- 
ships without complaining. They are 
determined to drive the invaders 
from the soil that their families have 
tilled for centuries. 

Behind the Japanese lines, Chinese 
guerrillas carry on the fight. In day- 
time, the Japanese see only Chinese 
peasants peacefully plowing their 
fields. When night comes, the peas- 
ants take their guns from hiding 
places, and raid Japanese outposts 
and railroads. 


When China meets India (left to 
right): Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, Mme. Chiang, and Pandit 
Nehru conferring at Delhi, in India. 
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British Combine 


General Ho Yin-ching, China’s War Minister, reviews a column of newly 
trained militiamen from Szechwan Province. Note soldiers wearing sandals. 


Boys of 14 to 16 act as messengers 
for the guerrillas. The most famous 
guerrilla leader is Mother Chao, an 
old peasant woman (see p. 9). 


BUILDING NEW CHINA 


When China’s seacoast cities were 
threatened by the Japanese, the Chi- 
nese government decided to save as 
much as possible by moving indus- 
tries and universities to the west. 
Thus China has built up a new re- 
gion in the interior provinces during 
this war—just as Russia has built up 
a new region east of the Urals (see 
Jan. 18 Jr. Schol., pp. 6 and 7). 

More’ than 350 factories, 150,000 
tons of machinery, were moved hun- 
dred of miles into Szechwan Prov- 
ince and other western provinces— 
in the middle of winter. The way led 
over difficult country, with no rail- 
roads and few roads. Forty million 
Chinese moved west, carrying goods 
on their backs or transporting them 
by donkey carts. 


March of Time 


Chiang’s words encouraged the 
refugees: “Rebuild the country; suc- 
cess is certain.” Chungking, China’s 
present capital, is the center of this 
new region. Chungking had been a 
small city without factories, but now 
it has chemical plants, a cotton mill, 
a steel mill, and other industries. 

Then the co-ops (cooperatives ) 
were set up. These are small, scat- 
tered workshops built up by about 
10 or 20 men. Government experts 
come to each co-op and train the 
workers in a certain trade. It is easy 
to move these co-ops to a new lo- 
cality, if the Japanese come near. 

Above the door of each co-op are 
written the words: “Gung ho!” They 
mean: “Work together!” The co-ops 
are a basis for future democracy in 
China. 


CHINA NEEDS SUPPLIES 


If China is ‘to continue her fight, 
she must have more supplies from 
the United Nations. She badly needs 
heavy artillery, machinery, trucks, 
heavy ambulances, medicines, food; 
rubber, and gasoline. 

Some supplies are brought in from 
India by U. S. pilots, and small 
amounts come by other routes. But 
Madame Wellington Koo, wife of the 
Chinese Ambassador to Britain, re- 
vealed last month that China is not 
getting enough aid. She said that 
only 2% of all our Lend-Lease mate- 
rial is set aside for China. And only 
one-fourth of this 2% ever reaches 
China! “If China collapses, America 
will be in a grave spot,” said Mme. 
Koo. “Therefore aid to China must 
be sent now, at once.” 
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\WAKG@IK@)ROY4 QUIZ wrars vour ® ? 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 HEADLINE NEWS 


One ending to each of the following statements 
is incorrect. Select the wrong ending. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 20. 


1. After the Casablanca Conference, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill (a) visited Turkey; (b) 
talked with Ismet Inonu; (c) visited the island of 
Sardinia; (d) reviewed the British 8th Army’s Vic- 
tory Parade in Tripoli. 


2. Manpower Commissioner Paul V. McNutt 
ordered that (a) family men who do not have war 
jobs will be drafted; (b) men who register with 
the United States Employment Service will have 


‘until May 1 to find a war job; (c) 4,300,000 men 


and women will be taken into the armed forces this 
year; (d) all married men will be drafted by July 1 


8. Henderson Field is (a) located on Guadal- 
canal; (b) a base for control of the Solomons area; 
(c) held by the Japanese; (d) held by U. S. Army 


forces. 


4. In their winter offensive the Russians (a) 


‘ wiped out the Germans at Stalingrad; (b) drove the 


Germans completely out of Russia; (c) drove the 
Germans out of the Caucasus oil fields. 


My score 


2 OUR ALLY CHINA 


Select the ending that correctly completes the 
sentencé. Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 


1. The Chinese Revolution was led by (a) Well- 
ington Koo; (b) Chiang Kai-shek; (c) Sun Yat-sen. 


2. Extraterritorial rights meant that Europeans 
and Americans in China (a) were tried in their 
own courts; (b) did not have to pay rent; (c) 
selected the government leaders of China. 


3. The Manchu Emperors of China were over- 
thrown in (a) 1894; (b) 1911; (c) 1925. 


4. The Kuomintang is (a) China’s military 
academy; (b) the Japanese name for Manchuria; 
(c) the political party of Chiang Kai-shek. 


5. China’s military strategy in resisting the Japa- 
nese was to (a) retreat into the inland mountains; 
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(b) defend the seacoast cities at all costs; (c) carry 
out huge raids against Japan’s cities. 

6. Mother Chao is (a) Chinese goddess of agri- 
culture; (b) wife of the Chinese Ambassador to 
Britain; (c) a famous guerrilla leader. 


My score 


3 GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


The following sentences have been scrambled. 
The names printed in boldfaced type are in the 
wrong places. Unscramble the sentences, by plac- 
ing the boldfaced words in their proper places. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 

President Roosevelt and President Vargas of 
Brizil conferred at Trinidad. They agreed that the 
port of Natal, French West Africa, should never 
become an Axis base. 

The President’s next stop was at Aruba. After 
meeting the British governor there, he set out for 
home, as at the city of Curacao. 

Most of Venezuela’s oil is refined at the Carib- 
bean islands of Dakar and Miami. 


A AVIATION 


Select the correct answer to each of the follow- 
ing questions. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


1. At what height does the body begin to suffer 
from lack of oxygen? 

A. 1,000 feet. 
. 10,000 feet. 
. 50,000 feet. 


B 
C 
2. Where is air pressure the greatest? 
A. At the surface of the earth. 
B 
C 


My score 


. In the stratosphere. 
. At 8,000 feet above sea level. 


3. What tube in the human body relieves pres- 
sure in the middle ear? 

A. Epiglottis. 

B. Esophagus. 

C. Eustachian. 

4. Which of the following is it easiest for the 
body to endure? 

A. Extreme altitude, 

B. Power diving. 

C. Great speed. 

My score 
My total score 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
AND CHINA’S STRUGGLE 


Our Theme Article and Cover Map of China come at 
an appropriate time, as the nation ae the birthday 
of George Washington, the “Sun Yat-sen of America.” 

China's National Revolution came 134 years after ours. 
The “New China” discussed in our Theme Article is com- 
parable in many ways to the United States of 1800. China 
is just now finding herself as a modern nation, asserting 
her right to exist against powerful enemies. 

Pupils who study America’s Revolution and China’s Revo- 


lution simultaneously will gain a greater understanding of © 


both. There are striking similarities between the military 
strategy of Washington and that employed by Chiang Kai- 
shek in the present war. The American Revolutionists, with 
an army composed mainly of poorly-trained farmers, were 
faced with invasion by the “modern,” well-equipped British 
forces. The Ameriedns therefore retreated into the interior, 
of the country, “trading space for time,” and drawing the 
British into the backwoods country. The up-to-date British 
troops bogged down in the wildernesses, and were cut to 
pieces by “Indian” methods of fighting. They occupied cities 
of the seacoast, but were unable to clinch the victory. 

Pupils should also understand the part played by inter- 
national relations in the two wars. The Americans allied 
themselves with Britain’s enemy, France; just as the Chinese 
are allied with Japan’s enemies, Britain and the United 
States. 

The two wars have similar political character, in that 
both are people’s wars for freedom. This theme is presented 
in the excellent Revolutionary song, “Follow Washington,” 
which appears on pe age | 8. Pupils may compare it with this 
Chinese song, entit ‘Save, Save China.” 

Arise—ye who refuse to be bondslaves, 

With our very flesh and blood let us build our new 
(treat Wall. 

China’s masses have met the day of danger. 

Indignation fills the hearts of‘our countrymen. 

Arise! Arise! Arise! 

Many hearts with one mind brave the enemy's gunfire. 

March on—brave the enemy’s gunfire. 

March on, march on, on. 


The people themselves, aiding the armed forces, play an 
important role in each of these wars. In each community 
of Revolutionary America were located Committees of Cor- 
respondence, to organize the people’s fight. In China, it is 
the guerrilla leaders who perform this service. 

Finally, the peoples of oth wars are fortunate in their 
leaders. Washington kept the American cause alive by 
inspiring valor and confidence during dark and treacherous 
times. Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang Kai-shek have 
time and again rallied their people to defend their homes, 
their farmland, their native soil. 


CHINA THEME ARTICLE—pp. 4, 5 


We suggest that study of the Theme Article on China 
might appropriately lead to action of pupils on behalf of 
our ally, Fund-raising and other activities, however small 
their scope, will bring it home to pupils that China’s fight 
is their fight, and will stimulate their interest in China. 

United China Relief has been an effective instrument 
in easing the burden of the Chinese, afflicted not only by 
war, but by flood and famine. The organization is nation- 
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Washington on “Periodical Publications” 


. | entertain an high idea of the utility of periodi- 
cal Publications; insomuch that I could heartily desire, 
copies of the Museum and Magazines, as well as 
common Gazettes, might be spread through —_ 
city, town and village in America. I consider suc 
easy vehicles of knowledge more happily calculated 
than any other, to preserve the liberty, stimulate the 
industry and meliorate the morals of an enlightened 
and free People. 

To Mathew Carey, June 25, 1788; Writings Vol. 30, p. 7. 











wide, and it is probable that its activities have reached 
your community. 

You might write to the national headquarters at 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., for the bulletin recordin 
various activities and programs of United China Reliei. 
Two other publications, the Chinese Institute Bulletin (119 
W. 57th St., New York) and the Chinese News Service 
(1250 6th Ave., New York), are available to teachers. 
There is a charge of 10 cents a copy for the News Service. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s war orphans will receive all 
profits from the book Little Sister Ssu, translation of a 
Chinese folk legend by Mme. Chiang. The book, bound 
Chinese-style with accordion pages, is published by John 
Day. It retails for $2.50 


Discussion Questions 

1. What should the United States do to give greater 
aid to China? 

2. How can China aid us to a military victory over Japan? 

3. What is meant by the statement: “China is both very 
old and rather new”? 

4. Why did Sun Yat-sen want to free China trom the rule 
of the Manchu Emperors? 


Fact Questions 

1. Name one region which the Japanese have taken from 
China. 

2. What were our extra-territorial rights in China? 

3. fh what year were these rights given up by the U. S. 
and Britain? 

4. Who is the Chinese commander-in-chief? 

5. What took place near the Marco Polo Bridge? 

Next Week: Our Enemy Japan. 


VICTORY QUIZ—p. 6 


Our next issue, March 1-6, will include a Monthly Review 
Quiz in addition to the Victory Quiz on the contents of 
that issue. Questions in the Review Quiz will be based on 
the four issues of February. 

It is not too late for your class to begin the VQ Corps 
program. Simply fill out and mail the coupon on the next 
page. There is no charge or obligation. 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 


1. When most of our manpower is engaged in war work, 
what will happen to the amount of goods for sale? 

2. Should big-league baseball players be classed as essen- 
tial or non-essential? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. If the armed forces continue to need more men, from 


[Continued on next page] 
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what occupations should these men be taken, in your 
opinion? 

4. Do you favor the bill that would put drafting on a 
state-wide basis? 


Fact Questions 

1. Name two of the non-essential occupations listed by 
Manpower Commissioner McNutt. 

2. What office is held by Ismet Inonu? 

8. What is the name of the airfield on Guadalcanal? 

4. What is meant by the statement that the Germans 
were forced into a “Dunkirk” in Russia? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 7 


The fight against malaria, discussed in our “Life in Latin 
America” column, has a fascinating history. Knowledge, 
patience, and heroism conquered the malaria-bearing 
mosquito. Your class could spend a profitable hour discussing 
the background of the discovery, the cause and cure for 
malaria. Compton’s Pictured pear ais has an excellent 
article on the mosquito and man’s fight against it. 

The ravages caused by the mosquito’s most formidable 
attack are described in Goethals and the Panama Canal, 
by Howard Fast. This book is one of the biography series 
published by Julian Messner ($2.50). 


Discussion Questions 
1. Name two ways in which cooperation among South 
American neighbors is helping the United Nations cause. 
2. How does the article on Venezuela show the serious- 
ness of the U-boat menace? 


Fact Questions 

1. Name three governments which cooperate in the 
production and shipping of Venezuela’s oil. 

2. On what island is the Churchill-Roosevelt Highway? 

8. At what city in Brazil did President Roosevelt and 
President Vargas confer? 

4. What insect must be fought to stamp out malaria? 


MOTHER OF THE GUERRILLAS—p. 9 


This true story is from Dawn Over Chungking, the book 
written by Adet, Anor, and Meimei Lin—the daughters of 
Lin Yutang, the Chinese writer, whose works are well- 
known in the United States. The girls previously wrote 
The Family. 

“Mother of the Guerrillas” was chosen because it illus- 
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trates some of the points made in the Theme Article. Your 
pupils might be assigned to write a com describ- 
ing the character and activities of Mother Chao. 


Discussion Question 


1. Do you know .of an 
fiction who resembles Mo 


Fact Questions 


1. In what Chinese city did Mother Chao live? 

2. How was equipment transported to the hiding place’ 

8. Why did the guerrillas invite 14 foreigners to stay 
with them . 


AVIATION—p. 10 


Dr. Karl L. Stiles, chairman of the Division of Natura! 
Sciences at Coe College, Iowa, prepared the material for 
this week’s Aviation article. More of Dr. Stiles’ material on 
Physical Fitness” will a next week, 

At the present time aa is t interest in the relation 
of biology to the problems of aviation. Dr. Stiles’ book 
Biology of Flight was published last fall in collaboration 
with James L. G. FitzPatrick, author of “Airplane Engines” 
in the Feb. 8 issue of Junior Scholastic. The book, pub 
lished by Macmillan, is now in its second printing. 
Discussion Question 

1. Do you know any advantages of high altitude flying? 
Fact Questions 

1. Name one device to supply oxygen by artificial means 

2. What causes a pilot to “black out”? 

3. What is the purpose of a pressure belt? 

4. Name one danger of high altitude flying. 

5. What causes discomfort and pain in the ears as the 
pilot rises? 


NEW “LEST WE FORGET” SERIES 


The Institute of Oral and Visual Education announces 
a new series of 13 dramatic transcriptions for radio and 
broadcast and use in schools. The series, entitled “Lest We 
Forget—Eternal Vigilance Is the Price of Liberty,” will be 
available on March 1. 

Each of the 15-minute recordings is devoted to the need 
for vigilance in one phase of the home front: “the com- 
munity,” “the schools,” “the factory,” “business.” 

A handbook for teachers containing additional intorma- 
tion on the series may be obtained by writing the Institute 
of Oral and Visual Education, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Since the Institute was organized, more than 
1,000 school systems have used its recordings as study aids, 
taking them from the air or using them on play back (16" 
discs, 334 r.p.m.) equipment in classrooms. 

The Institute is offering without charge to all listeners— 
and especially to —_ “Portfolio of Freedom.” This 

of the United Nations in full colors, por- 
traits of United Nations leaders and American war heroes, 
as well as reproductions of the Atlantic Charter, the Bill 
of Rights and other basic documents of American freedom 
-all of them suitable for framing. 


other character in history or 
er Chao? 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 6 

HEADLINE NEWS: c, d, c, b. 

OUR ALLY CHINA: ¢, a, b, c, a, c. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Vargas of Brazil conferred at Natal. They agreed that the 
port of Dakar, French West Africa, should never become an 
Axis base. 

The President's next stop was at Trinidad. After meeting the 
British governor there, he set out for home, landing at the city o! 
Miami. 

Most of Venezuela’s oil is refined at the nearby islands of 
Curacao and Aruba (or Aruba and Curacao). 

AVIATION: B, A, C, C. 
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RADIO NOTES 


Transatlantic Call: People to People. 
CBS, 12:00-12:30 Noon, Sunday, is an 
exchange series of thirteen programs, 
designed to bring the United States 
and Great Britain closer together and to 
tell the people of each country how 
their friends and allies are living, 
working, and fighting. The programs 
will y Tain weekly, coming from 
America on February 28th and March 
14th; and from England March 7th 
and March 21st. Ronald Colman acts 
as narrator on the American program. 
with Bob Trout, Columbia’s London 
correspondent, taking over the job on 
the British broadcasts. 

University of Chicago Round Table, 
NBC discussion program, is scheduled 
a half-hour earlier than previously, and 
is now heard from 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.. 
Sunday 

Lands of the Free, presented by the 
NBC Inter-American University of the 
Air has changed its time to Sundays, 
4:30 to 5:00 p.m. The Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
is distributing scripts of these programs, 
photographed on micro-film, to all 
Latin American countries. 

Ceiling Unlimited, CBS, 7:15-7:30 
p.m. Monday, formerly produced by Or. 
son Welles, now features well known 
guest actors “i dramatizations of avia- 
tion stories. 

People’s Platform, CBS, 7:00-7:30 
Saturday, is devoting its programs for 
the next. three months to p ened on 
post-war planning. 

Science at Work. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
a.m. Monday, Mar. 1. The Chemistry 
of Courage; Mar. 8, It’s Human Na- 
ture; Mar. 15, Forces of Heredity; Mar 
22. Races and Nations; Mar. 29. Free. 
dom from Fears. 

Music on a Holiday. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
a.m. Tuesday. Mar 2, A Trip to Can- 
ada; Mar. 9, Madri Gras; Mar. 16, St 
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SIGHT and SOUND ® 


New 16mm Films 


AIRCRAFI AND HOW THEY 
FLY (LESSON JI) - One-reel sound 
film. which explains and illustrates 
classes of aircraft such as lighter 
than-air craft, amphibians, autogiros 
and helicopters. This is the first of 
a new series of pre-flight training 
films, especially edited for use in 
pre-flight aviation courses now being 
given in secondary schools. Five ad 
ditiona] films which are ready for 
distribution include 2 Motions of a 
Plane; 3. Flying the Turn; 4. Start- 
ing, Taxing, Taking Off; 5. Landing: 
and 6. Advanced Maneuvers. Avail 
able for sale or rental] from the Bray 
Pictures Corporation, 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York. N Y 


AIRPLANE WELDING - Two 
ree] silent film produced with the 
cooperation of the Roosevelt Air 
School, in the shops of the Casey 
Jones Schoo] of Aeronautics, Inc. It 
covers the various processes of oxy 
gen-acetylene welding in aviation 
mechanics, and concludes with an 
actual welding operation lesson on 
an engine mount. This is the first of a 
series on aviation wechanics Othe: 
titles include Airplane Riveting; Air. 
plane Sheet Metal Work; and The 
Making of an Airplane Fitting 
Available for sale or renta] through 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc.. 25 West 
45th St., New York City 


A NATION’S MEAT — Three-ree! 
sound film telling the story of the 
livestock and meat industry in Amer 
ica, and tracing the meat from the 
farms and t:anches on which it is 
produced to the retail meat counters 
where it is sold. This is a picture of 
the industry as it is in normal times, 
with some consideration of new de- 
velopments regarding war condi- 
tions. Available on a loan basis from 
Swift & Company, Chicago. Illinois. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FILMS - 
Series of sound films covering the 
Golden Ages in British history. Titles 
include Henry VIII (one reel); Ed 
ward VI (one reel); Mary Tudor (two 
reels); and Elizabeth (six reels). A 
second series on famous women of 
history tells the story of Joan of Are, 
Cleopatra and Antony, Boadicea 
Delilah and the Queen of Sheba 
They are one reel each Available 
for rental o1 purchase from Walter 
O. Gutlohn, Inc.. 25 W 45th St.., 
New York City 


HELP WANTED -— Three - ree! 
sound film showing the basic prin- 
ciples of first aid and the general 
procedures in caring for victims be- 
fore the doctor arrives Intended for 
supplemeatary use with first aid 
courses, it includes close-ups of 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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DR. CHRISTIAN Now Available in 16 MM. Sound! 


Features These six motion pictures have received the highest 
-With JEAN HERSHOLT rating by the National Legion of Decency. Avail- 


able on long term lease and rental basis. 




















































MEET DR. CHRISTIAN COURAGEOUS DR. CHRISTIAN 
A true picture of small town life showing the The kindly doctor against great odds moves 
part that the kindly physician plays in the the disease-ridden and impoverished commun- 
elvie and private affairs of the community ity of squatters’ town to a model housing 
oroject. 
DR. CHRISTIAN MEETS THE WOMEN REMEDY FOR RICHES 
MELODY FOR THREE THEY MEET AGAIN 


Send for catalog of 2500 Educationai and Entertainment Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street Dept. HS-22 New York 














We're Being Rationed Too! 


> A Friendly message about paper rationing 
and how it affects your classroom magazines. 





Dear Reader: 


Classroom magazines, as well as housewives, 
have their rationing problems. Paper rationing 
seems like one of those technical problems . 
that might be settled by dictating a few 
” memos to the printer. But, unfortunately for 
i us—and for you—it can’t. 


Just as housewives now count their sugar 
by the spoonful instead of by packages, so 
must magazines eke out their reduced paper 
allotments by pounds rather than by tons and 
carloads. This means we must eliminate complimentary and 
sample copies. It also means we must now ask all teacher-sub- 
scribers (who haven't already done so) to tell us what their 
final order is immediately. 





We must hear from you at once in order to be fair to your 
pupils and the pupils of other teachers. If you’ll contribute an 
airmail or special delivery stamp to rush your instructions 
— it will be greatly appreciated. 

Thus you will help to conserve paper and assure prompt 
and regular shipments of your weekly package. 


Fortunately our magazines are large 
enough so that when we must reduce the 
number of pages in some issues we can do so 
without endangering our basic editorial struc- 
ture. Some departments may appear less fre- 
quently—but each number will continue to 
furnish a complete study program. 


Sincerely, 


Publisher 
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USE HANDY COUPON On Page 3T for your Final Confirmation Order 


to help us conserve paper and provide prompt service. 
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16 mm Films 
(Concluded) 


shock treatment, bandaging, treat 


ments of burns, artificial respiration. 
treatment of fractures, and methods 
of transporting the injured. Avail 
able on loan without charge, except 
return pee set costs, from 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick 


New Jersey. 


MAN POWER — One-reel sound 
film dealing with our man power 
problem, and showing how both em. 
ployers and workers can cooperate 
with Government agencies. Available 
on a loan basis through OWI, or from 
your local depository 


ROLLER BANDAGING—One- 
reel sound film, black-and-white or 
technicolor, depicting every step in 
the application of bandages, from 
one inch to four inches in width, to 
various parts of the body. While the 
roller bandage is not as widely 
taught in current first-aid classes as 
the simpler triangle bandage, it is 
widely used among the more skilled 
first-aiders. Available for rental or 
purchase from Bell & Howell Film- 
osound Library, 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


SIGN FOR VICTORY—Two-ree! 
sound film on the courageous oppo- 
sition movement of the true patriots 
of France. [t dramatizes the real 
story of \V-for-Victory, and shows 
how the nemory of “Liberty . . 
Equality . . . Fraternity” is kept alive. 
Started in France and completed in 
Britain, this is the first documentary 
film on this subject. Available for 
purchase or rental from Brandon 
Films, 1600 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y 


WEST POINT, SYMBOL OF 
OUR ARMY — One-reel sound film 
on the educational methods used at 
West Point, and the subjects in- 
cluded in its curriculum. Future 
army officers and leaders are shown 
at work with their teachers and dis 
cussion group leaders, in the various 
phases of their physical, intellectual, 
and moral training. Information re- 
garding distribution may be ob 
tained from Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
or from the Public Relations Office, 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y. 
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_ LIFE IN 
LATIN AMETUCA 





9 Mosquito Fighters 
In Bolivian Village 


Two thousand miles up the great 
Amazon River is the little town of 
Guayaramerin, Bolivia. It is in the heart 
of rubber-bearing forests. In order to 
protect the lives of rubber tappers, this 
town has been made the center of a 
campaign against the anopheles mos- 
quito—the carrier of malaria. 

U. S. and South American doctors 
we now at Guayaramerin. Some of 
them arrived there by plane, while 
others came by balsa wood rafts over 
the swift Amazon rapids. Still others 
came on mules through the jungles. 

The doctors dip ponds for the mos- 
quito larvae.* These larvae develop in 
stagnant water. They hang just below 
the surface and breathe through their 
tails. 

Natives are being trained as patrols 
of mosquito fighters. The patrols hunt 
for mosquito-breeding waters. They 
spray these waters with oil, so that the 
larvae cannot breathe. 

Malaria is not the only danger which 
the rubber workers face. Yellow-fever 
mosquitoes are also found in the 
swamps. Rubber tappers wear high 
boots to ward off the deadly bites of 
snakes and scorpions. They must be- 
ware of blind worms, ants, and wasps. 
They must never touch strange spiny 
plants that grow in the forest trails. 
Dangerous stinging rays and electric 
eels dart through the streams 
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Venezuela Provides 
British Oil Supply 


Without the oil of Venezuela, the 
British Army and Navy and the RAF 
would hardly be able to move. It was 
recently announced that at least 80% 
of the oil used by Britain comes from 
Venezuela. 

Our oil-producing neighbor is offi- 
cially called the United States of 
Venezuela. It is about the size of 
Texas and Oklahoma combined. It 
is third among the world’s nations in 
production of oil. Only the U. S. A. 
and the U. S. S. R. rank ahead. 

Several of the United Nations co- 
operate in the production and ship- 
ping of Venezuela oil. The names of 
these nations are printed in bold- 
faced type in the following para- 
graphs: 

The crude oil is taken from Vene- 
zuela by tankers of the Norwegian 
Government-in-Exile. Most of the 
oil is refined at the nearby islands 
of Curacao and Aruba, which belong 
to The Netherlands Government-in- 
Exile. 

The refined oil is then sent to 
Britain, or directly to the British 
forces at the front. United States 
patrol boats and planes guard the 


shipments against enemy subs. 


Press Association 




































































Presidents Confer 
On U-Boat Menace 


President Roosevelt and President 
Getulio Vargas of Brazil made plans 
to fight the U-boat menace, during 
their conference at Natal, Brazil. 

The conference was held as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt returned home from 
Casablanca, French North Africa 
(see Feb. 15 Jr. Schol., p. 2). 

The President of the United States 
of America and the President of the 
United States of Brazil had dinner 
together aboard a U. S. destroyer in 
the Potengi River harbor at Natal. 
They agreed on two major points: 

1. They agreed that Dakar, 
French West Africa, should never be- 
come an Axis base for attacks on 
United Nations ships. Dakar is the 
westernmost seaport of Africa, just 
as Natal is the easternmost seaport 
of South America. 

2. The Presidents agreed that we 
of the United Nations must increase 
our action to sink Nazi submarines. 
The U-boat attacks have become a 
great menace to our shipping (see 
Feb. 15 Jr. Schol., p. 3). We must 
strike at these sea rattlesnakes twice 


as hard. 


VISITS TRINIDAD 


President Roosevelt's next stop on 
his homeward journey was at Trini- 
dad, a British island in the Carib- 
bean Sea. By agreement with Britain, 
U. S. forces are stationed in Trini- 
dad. The island is a vital outpost for 
defense of the Panama Canal. 

President Roosevelt inspected a 
military reservation and then drove 
over the Churchill-Roosevelt High- 
way to Port-of-Spain, capital of 
Trinidad. Here the sidewalks were 
lined with cheering citizens, who had 
heard that he was coming. He enter- 
tained the British Governor of Trini- 
dad at tea, and then his plane took 
off for Miami, Fla. 


President Roossevelt laughs over a 
joke with President Vargas (rear 
seat, left) during visit to Natal. 
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Famous painting by Emanuel Leutze shows Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware. Washington’s forces 
were west of the Delaware, while Hessians (hired 
German troops) were in Trenton, N. J., on east 
bank. In night of Dec. 25-26, 1776, Washington 
boldly crossed the ice-filled Delaware and led his 
column through a sleet storm to take Trenton. 





A song of the American Revolution, written after the Battle of Trenton 


The day is broke; my boys, push on, Heaven has favor’d a virtuous few, 
And follow, follow Washington, The tyrant’s legions to subdue; 

"Tis he that leads the way, For justice never fails, 

"Tis he that leads the way. For justice never fails. 

When he commands, we will obey, With heart and hand; and God our trust, 
Through rain or snow, by night or day, We'll freely fight—our cause is just. 
Determined to be free, Push on, my boys, push on, 
Determined to be free. Push on, my boys, push on! 

Kind Providence our troops inspires Till Freedom reigns, our hearty bands 
With more than Greek or Roman fires, Will fight like true Americans, 

Until our cause prevails, And follow, follow Washington, 


Until our cause prevails. And follow, follow Washington. 
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Mother 
of the 


Guerrillas 


BY ANOR LIN 


N China we often heard of Mrs. Chao 

and her guerrillas. Then I found out 
her story and this is it: 

Mrs. Chao is an old lady of over 
sixty and people call her Old Mistress 
Chao. She is the lady who organized 
guerrillas around Peiping, who later 
moved inland with the Chinese army. 

It was in July, 1937, when her daugh- 
ter came from Shantung and brought 
her a piece of news. The Japanese were 
going to capture Peiping. 

“IT will not have it!” cried Old Mis- 
tress Chao, and she began to organize 
a group of young men, college students, 
to defend Peiping. 

A friend had given her $2,000, and 
with this sum of money Mrs. Chao 
started her group of guerrillas. The col- 
lege students who lived in the same 
house with her all joined in. They or- 
ganized at night and planned to buy 
as many munitions as possible. They 
bought pistols, bullets, uniforms, and 
shoes and socks for the men. 

They had found a place to hide near 
the city. They began to transport their 
guns and things, and it was all Mrs. 
Chao’s work. 

“I am an old woman,” said Mrs. 
Chao, “and if they catch me and shoot 
me, it does not matter.” She did all 
the transporting herself, and let no 
young man help her. “I wore a torn 
dress,” she said, “and. carried a broken 
basket, and in it I put old bedding, old 
socks, old dresses; but underneath it 
was all ammunition, boxes of bullets.” 

Mrs. Chao transported the ammuni- 
tion day by day, her son watching her 
from another car, and after a few days, 
she had it all out in the hiding place. 
Then she herself returned to the city. 

They had altogether about fifty men. 
At a given signal they all changed into 
their uniforms. Their hiding place was 
known to a traitor and two hundred 
men came and encircled them. Chao 
Tung did not dare go into the city to 
tell Mrs. Chao, and it was through a 
wounded officer in the hospital that she 





“Mother of the Guerrillas” is from 
Dawn Over Chungking, by Adet, Anor, 
and Meimei Lin. It is used here, somewhat 
condensed, by permission of the pub- 
lishers, The John Day Company. 





got the news. Then she found out that 
all their munitions were gone and two 
men were killed. 

Mrs. Chao began again. She went 
and borrowed money from her friends. 
Mrs. Chao was straightforward and 
spoke whatever came to her mind. “I’ve 
come to ask for money, we need it for 
ammunition. I want $500 from you!” 

Mrs. Chao hired two other old ladies. 
and told them to go out of the city 
with a few men at a time, saying that 
they were their nephews. She told the 
men and old ladies to carry all the bul- 
lets and guns they could on their way 
out. The old ladies hid guns in their 
parcels and their bedding, and came 
back again to get more. On the last 
round the three old ladies set out to- 
gether, carrying all the things their 
bodies could hold. Mrs. Chao carried 
a suitcase full of bullets. They went 
for two miles, walking, carrying the 
heavy load. When a policeman came 
up to them, the three old women sat 
down on their things. 

“Where are you going?” 

“We don’t know. Anywhere there 
are no Japs.” 

“I am suspicious of you.’ 

“What do you want with three old 
women? If you want things, we shall 
give you the bedding in the suitcase!” 
What a brave thing to say! And so the 
es passed them by. The two old 
adies were frightened out of their wits, 
but Mrs. Chao got up and carried the 
bullets to the hiding place. 


ee Japanese increased in number, 
and they were frightened. Mrs. 
Chao proposed to invite a few foreign- 
ers to come to stay with them, thinking 
that the Japanese would not harm them 
because foreigners were there. 

“We invited fourteen foreigners to 
stay with us,” she said. “We gave them 
good food every day, while we ate 
rough stuff. We decided that when we 
did not need them any more, we would 
send them back one by one. Those for- 
eigners were very good to us. And we 
have many students who urtderstand 


their language, so each foreigner had » 


two persons to keep him company.” 

Then two hundred or more Japanese 
came and surrounded them, but they 
resisted, and they got six or seven guns, 
and some military blankets, and shot 
about ten Japanese. When the army 
was defeated, the Japanese planes 
came, and they hurriedly sent the for- 
eigners away. The planes came and 
circled around them, preparing to drop 
bombs, and they worried their eyes red. 
As the planes dived downwards to drop 
bombs, Mrs. Chao’s men machine- 
gunned and sfiot down one. 

“Our eyes saw the plane catch fire in 
mid-air and then tailspin down. What 
a thunder of cheers!” 





Anor Lin (left) with her sister Mei- 
mei. The girls’ father is the famous 


writer, Lin Yutang. Anor is 15. 


“I am an old country woman who 
doesn’t know how to read,” Mrs. Chao 
always says humbly. “I don’t know 8 
thing, only that the people must help 
their country.” 

When she talked, she talked on and 
on and there never was a tired look on 
her face. When she talked of sad things, 
her old eyes would moisten and make 
the listener cry too. Such memory she 
had, such long hours she spoke! 

“When we got to Tsinan,” she said, 
“we had to change cars. We stood at 
the station, waiting. There was a group 
of wounded soldiers who came from 
the front. Those soldiers were so piti- 
ful to look at! As there were not enough 
people at the hospital, only the seri- 
ously wounded ones had men to carry 
them. The slightly wounded ones car- 
ried the more seriously wounded on 
their backs. Among those who carried 
others there were some who had bul- 
lets through their hands, through their 
legs. They walked very slowly. Oh, 
what a sight to cut into people’s hearts 
that was!” Old Mrs. Chao followed, to 
help them. 

“There was one,” said Mrs. Chao, 
“who was too weak to lift his head. I 
bent down and lifted his head against 
me, and fed him congee.* When he saw 
me, he cried and said, “You are better 
than my mother. You are so old, and 
yet you come to serve us.’ I cried too. 
‘Eat slowly,’ said I. “When I saw you 
suffering with your wound, it was more 
bitter than I suffering myself. But don’t 
feel too uneasy, it is not good for a 


wounded person. You are wounded on 
account of your country, and you ought 
to be proud of it. We ‘the. people are 
very grateful to you.’ 
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OR thousands of years, man 
[5 has been an earth-dwelling ani- 
mal. It is not surprising that 
his adventures into the air may get 
him into physical difficulties. 
Today, engineers know how to 
build open cockpit planes that could 
reach an altitude of 60,000 feet. Yet 
these planes would be useless. Man 
could not survive in an open cockpit 
plane at this altitude, because of lack 
of oxygen and lowered air pressure. 


OXYGEN “CEILING” 


The body begins to suffer from 
lack of oxygen at about 10,000 feet. 
At 12,000 feet and above, people act 
in different ways. Some feel un- 
happy, tired or sleepy, and may fall 
asleep. Others feel just the opposite. 
They may become happy and burst 
out in uncontrolled laughter. Or 
they may become quarrelsome and 
want to fight. These people are not 
conscious of anything unnatural in 
their condition. 

Above 15,000 feet, both physical 
and mental changes take place. Sight, 
hearing, and control of the muscles 
begin to fail. Handwriting becomes 
wavering and difficult to read. At 
25,000 feet, the person becomes un- 
conscious. 

To overcome these difficulties, 
oxygen is supplied by artificial 
means. The oxygen can be supplied 
from an oxygen tank or an oxygen 
suit. This permits flight up to about 
43,000 feet. Above that altitude, the 
pilot meets other dangers—those 
caused by reduced air pressure. 


AIR PRESSURE 


Just as the pressure of water is 
greatest at the bottom of the sea, so 
the pressure of air is greatest at the 
surface of the earth—the “bottom of 
the air ocean.” The normal air pres- 
sure on the body at sea level is 14.7 
pounds per square inch. As we climb 
up into the atmosphere, the pressure 
becomes less, because a thinner layer 
of air presses down upon us. Thus at 
42,151 feet the pressure on the body 
of the aviator is only’ 2.3 pounds 
per square inch. 


Ae LATION. 


Human Body and ‘tale 






The changing air pressure causes 
ear pains, which are a‘serious prob- 
lem in aviation. The ear is not well 
suited to air traveling, and the mid- 
dle ear especially gives trouble. The 
middle ear is an air-filled space be- 
tween the outer ear and the inner 
ear. 

As the air pressure is reduced, the 
air inside the middle ear expands,* 
and pushes out es the eardrums. 
You may have felt this “ear pressure” 
when rising swiftly in an elevator. 

This pressure is relieved by the 
action of the Eustachian tube, which 
connects the middle ear with the 
throat. This tube is usually closed, 
but it can open to permit air to pass 
out of the middle ear and into the 
throat. 

Ear pains also occur when the 
plane is coming down, and the air 
pressure is becoming greater. These 
pains are caused by air pressing in 
against the eardrum and the middle 
ear. In order to relieve this pressure, 
air must be taken in through the 
Eustachian tube. If the tube does not 








NORTH AMERICAN 
MITCHELL (B-25) 


by two Wright Cyclone radial air-cooled engines. Active on all battlefronts. 
Named for Brig. Gen. “Billy” Mitchell, who foretold value of air power. 
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open automatically, it can usually be 
opened by swallowing or yawning 
The greatest danger to the ears 
comes when the flier has a bad cold 
and the Eustachian tubes are swollen 
shut. A descent of 10,000 feet with 
out the Eustachian tubes opening 
will often cause the eardrums to 
burst. Aviators should not fly to great 
heights when they have colds. 


SPEED AND DIVING 


Speed in itself seems to have no 
harmful effect upon man. Pulling out 
of a power dive, however, causes a 
condition known as “blacking out.” 
As the pilot pulls out, the Fow of 
blood to the head is slowed. Not 
enough blood reaches the brain and 
eyes. 

For a few seconds, the pilot's sight 
fails, just as if a blackout curtain 
had been pulled over his eyes. He 
may remain conscious, or he may 
suffer a fainting spell. In combat, 
these few seconds may mean the 
difference between life and death. 

Many methods have been used 
to prevent blacking out. One is to 
wear an inflatable* belt which puts 
pressure about the abdomen, thus 
forcing the blood into the head. An- 
other is to sit in a crouching posi- 
tion, with head lowered, when pull- 
ing out of a dive. 

(Next week: Physical Fitness). 


The plane that bombed Tokyo, in Brig. 
Gen. “Jimmy” Doolittle’s raid last year. 
Hard-hitting medium bomber, combines 
speed with large bomb load. Powered 
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1. Commander-in-Chief of U. 8. Fleet 
in S. W. Pacific. 

6. Any given time of existence. 

A doctor (initials). 

9. Also. 

10. A kingdom. 

11. Article used to join words. 

12. Tennessee Valley Authority. 

14. Capital of Piedmont in N. W. 
Italy. 

15. To help. 

18. Old form of you. 

19. Vase with a pedestal. 

20. Slips of paper fixed to an object, 
giving description of object (pl.). 


Type of map which is suitable for 
the Air .Age. 
Past tense of sit. 
The self. 
A petty officer in the U. S. Navy 
who does clerical work. 
Male human beings. 
8. Nickname for father. 
10. Japanese ‘aircraft base trom which 
Japanese attack New Guinea. 
2. To attempt. 
13. To rival. 
16. Male name meaning watchful. 
17. Oficial Nazi German news agelicy 
(initials). 
(Solution next issue) 
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Last Week’s Solution 


ACROSS: 3-Caucasus; 8-WAAF; 9-erase; 11-it; 
12-set; 13-duo; 14-gas; 16-sari; 17-seed; 19-tin; 
20-ago; 21-e’er; 23-ai; 24-Nisei; 26-don’t; 27-Shera- 
ton, 

DOWN: 1-aces; 2-bus; 3-caissons; 4-aft; 5-Ares; 
6-Satan; 7-sedition; 8-wig-wag; 10-Hornet; 15- 
geese; 18-deer; 22-rial; 23-ado; 25-IHS. 


Tough Times 

“What’s the matter, Joe?” 
“Well, last month the tailor told me 
I couldn’t have any more cuffs on my 
clothes, and this month he tells me 
I can’t have any more clothes on the 
cuff.” 


June Moore, Northside Jr.H.8.. Boulder, Colo. 
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Copyright 1948 by Field Publications 
“| decided to open a second front.” 


SOME FUN 





How to Make Good 


Jim: “I'm gonna be a trombone play- 
er when I grow up. They make a suc- 
cess without any trouble. 


John: “How?” 
Jim: “By letting things slide.” 
Bernard Wilson, Los Angeles, Cz altf. 
Refugee 
Farmer: “I'm moving to the city to- 
morrow. 
Neighbor: “Why?” 
Farmer: “Haven't you heard? They 


° ” 
say the country is at war. 
Orville Anttila, Jr.H.8., New Ipswich, N. 8. 


Whoops! 


“Do you know what leather makes 
the best shoes?” 

“Nope, but banana peelings make 
the best slippers.” 
Josephine Naremore, 


Tuscaloosa County H.8., Northport, La. 


$ad $tory 

Code letter from a college student: 

“Dear Dad: Gue$$ what I need mo$t 
of. That’$ right. $end it along. Be$t 
wi$he$. Your $on, Ru$$.” 

The Dad answered: 

“Dear Russ: NOthing ever happens 
here. We kNOw you like your school. 
Writes us aNOther letter aNOn. Jim 
was asking about you at NOon. NOw 
we have to say goodby.” 


School Activities 


Joke of the Week 






“We've got a new baby at our house. 
Guess what kind.” 

“Boy?” 

“No.” 

“Girl?” 

“Yeah. Who told you?” 


Martha Schwab, P.S. 180, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


IMPROVE YOUR 


VOCABULARY 





congee (KAHN-jee). Rice soup. 


essential (es-SEN-shil). 
impossible to do without. 

encroachment (en-KROACH-ment). 
oer 2 on the rights of property of 
another. 

larva (LAHR-vuh). The wingless 
stage of an insect recently hatched from 
the egg. Usually in the form of a worm, 
such as caterpillars and grubs. From a 
Latin word meaning ghost or mask. The 
plural is larvae (LAHR-vee). 

inflatable (in-FLATE-uh-bl). Capa- 
ble of being inflated, or blown up like 


a balloon, with gas or air. 


Necessary}; 


Names and Places in the News 


Korea—ko-REE-uh. 
Curacao—cue-ruh-SO. 
Aruba—ah-ROO-bah. 
Szechwan—suh-CHWAHN. 
Manchukuo — MAN-JO-KWO or 
MAHN-CHOO-KWO. 


12 Pages This Issue 


For the first time in Junior Scho- 
lastic’s life, the magazine contains less 
than 16 pages. This issue contains only 
12 pages. Some of our future issues will 
also be cut to 12 pages. 

The reason for the cut is the neces- 
sity to conserve paper, in this war-time 
emergency. The War Production Board 
has ordered Junior Scholastic, as well 
as other newspapers and magazines, to 
use 10 per cent Sie paper in 1943 than 
was used in 1942. This order was ex- 


plained in Feb. 8 Jr. Schol., p. 4. 








Want a 
FREE COPY 


of Rye 
TRUE COMICS sees 


for your classroom? 


Your teacher can get one for you just 

sending a penny postgard to the 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, TRUE COMICS, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
We'll send a free copy and information 
about getting this magazine regularly at 
our special school price. Every issue is 
packed with true picture-stories that will 
be so helpful In history, social studies and 
English classes . . . and such fun to read! 
Ask your teacher to get TRUE COMICS for 
your class. 












WORLD S SMALLEST AIR MAIL LAR 
DIAMOND AND TRIANGLE STAMPS 


ST MAP 







to study your 
stamps with. Free 
Stamp Magazine, 


stamps from scarce countries. 
A real bargain, only 5c with 
\ approvals. Capital Stamp Com- 
pany, Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark, 
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have or lives will be immune to 
this new proplogqusy: ** 
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ican Airlines, Inc. 
ment “S” 
ork Airport Station, N. Y. 
» send me one free black-and-white 17%" x 24” 
Snlargement of the Air Map for classroom display, and 


; colored reprints for my students. 
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or School Address... 
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Reprints Available 


For Your 


TS Air Map advertisement repro- 
duced above shows how air trans- 
portation effectively cancels the earth’s 
surface barriers and changes the prox- 
— of places. A free12%" x 15%” col- 
ored reprint of this Air Map suitable 
for framing to hang in your room is 
offered by American Airlines, Inc., 
to students who request it, through 
their teachers, on the coupon at left. 








Buy WAR Bonds 


Own Use 


Note to Instructors: If you did not 
avail yourself of the black-and-white 
Air Map enlargement for classroom 
display previously offered in Teacher 
Edition of this publication, you are in- 
vited to do so now. We will greatly 
appreciate it if you will determine how 
many of your students wish copies of 
the Air Map. For your cOnvenience in 
ordering, a coupon is included at left. 











